Oxford and its Story

carried off half the population of England, fell hardly
on Oxford. Those who had places in the country
fled to them; those who remained behind were almost
totally swept away. The schools were shut, the
colleges and halls closed, and there were scarcely
men enough to bury the dead. The effect upon
learning was disastrous. There were not enough
students forthcoming to fill the benefices, and the
scarcity of students affected the citizens severely.

The disorder of the time, which was to issue in
Wat Tyler's Rebellion, was shadowed forth at Oxford
by the extraordinary riot of S. Scholastica's Day
(1355). The story of this riot, which was to bear
fruit in further privileges being vouchsafed to the
University at the expense of the town, has been
recorded with infinite spirit by Wood.

"On Tuesday, February 10, being the feast of S.
Scholastica the Virgin, came Walter de Springheuse, Roger
de Chesterfield, and other clerks to the Tavern called
Swyndlestock (the Mermaid Tavern at Quatervoix), and
there calling for wine, John de Croydon, the vintner, brought
them some, but they disliking it, as it should seem, and he
avouching it to be good, several snappish words passed
between them. At length the vintner giving them stubborn
and saucy language, they threw the wine and vessel at his
head. The vintner therefore receding with great passion,
and aggravating the abuse to those of his family and neigh-
bourhood, several came in, who out of propensed malice
seeking all occasions of conflict with the scholars, and tak-
ing this abuse for aground to proceed upon, caused the town
bell at S. Martin's to be rung, that the commonalty might
be summoned together in a body. Which being begun, they
in an instant were in arms, some with bows and arrows,
others with divers sorts of weapons. And then they, with-
out any more ado, did in a furious and hostile manner
suddenly set upon divers scholars, who at that time had not
any offensive arms, no, not so much as anything to defend
themselves. They shot also at the Chancellor of the
University, and would have killed him, though he
endeavoured to pacify them and appease the tumult. Further,
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